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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—CowZer. 











A DISASTER AT 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—A CATASTROPHE. 


The skies look grimly 
And threaten present blusters. In my conscience, 
The heavens, with that we have in hand, are angry 
And frown upon us. —Shakespeare. 


THE next night there was a violent thunderstorm, 
and Eva Chamberlain, who had been feverish and 





THE SLUICE. 


restless in the afternoon, was kept awake by it. Others 
also were disturbed. Mr. Chamberlain was anxious 
about his beasts, which were in the field, and look- 
ing out of the window when the lightning was 
vivid, caught a momentary glimpse of some of them, 
grouped together under a large and lofty ash-tree, 
one of the most dangerous shelters they could have 


chosen. He had some valuable cattle, for which he 
had paid a great price, with a view to improving the 
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breed and securing a large profit for himself, and 
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hoped to send one or two fine specimens to the agri- 
cultural shows and win prizes with them. While he 
was looking anxiously towards the spot, and in his 
own mind blaming Geoffrey Archer for having left 
the cattle in the field, though, but for the storm, 
that would have been the proper place for them, a 
flash of intense light passed before his eyes, followed 
instantly by a loud, crashing peal of thunder. There 
was, indeed, no appreciable interval between the 
flash and the report, and Mr. Chamberlain’s first 
idea was that the house must have been struck. 
Half-stunned and blinded as he was, he made his 
way with difficulty to his daughter’s room, and found 
his wife and Eva in a state of great terror, under a 
similar conviction. Mrs. Chamberlain was just 
leaving the room to assure herself of her husband’s 
safety, and to ascertain the extent of the calamity, 
and his appearance was a great relief to them. The 
servants came together in the passage, afraid to 
remain in their beds; and though it was soon 
apparent that no one had been injured, they could 
not for a long time divest themselves of the impres- 
sion that the house had been struck by the light- 
ning. 

The storm continued to rage, and they were so 
shaken and unnerved that every succeeding flash re- 
newed their terror, while the thunder, rolling in one 
continuous peal, seemed to surround the dwelling, 
and made its walls vibrate from the foundation to 
the roof. Mr. Chamberlain was no coward, but a 
feeling of anxiety, such as he had never known 
before, now took possession of him. He bethought 
him of a tall stack of chimneys which rose high 
above the roof just over that part of the building 
where his daughter’s chamber was. There had been 
a lightning-conductor on those chimneys, but it had 
been taken down while they were undergoing repair, 
and had never been replaced. He could not help 
thinking of this as a source of danger. If the chim- 
neys should attract the lightning, it would probably 
strike directly into the room where they were as- 
sembled; or if the stack itseff should be overthrown 
it might fall through the roof and destroy them. 
Conscience doth make cowards of us all. Mr. 
Chamberlain spent a miserable hour. The words 
were perpetually recurring to his mind, ‘‘I will re- 
quite thee in this plat.” 

Up at Windy Gorse the house was much more ex- 
posed, and the storm must have been even more terrific, 
but he wished himself, and all belonging to him, at 
Windy Gorse a dozen times that night, rather than 
where they were. ‘I will requite thee in this plat” 
seemed to him like a sentence of doom, and his limbs 
trembled beneath him as he thought of it. 

He would have removed his daughter to another 
room, but Mrs. Chamberlain would not consent, and 
he was obliged to suppress his alarm as much as 
possible, and to remain with Eva and her mother 
where they were until the storm had begun to 
abate. 

It had been raining heavily for some time, but as 
the lightning became less frequent the clouds dis- 
charged themselves more freely of the water they 
contained, and the noise of the rain, mingled with 
hail, beating upon the roof, was tremendous. The 
water streamed from the eaves, causing all the spouts 
to overflow, and plashed down upon the pavement 
till the ground under their windows was like a river. 
While they were listening to this downpour, looking 
into each other’s faces without speaking, another 
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sound fell upon their ears from afar off, approach- 


ing nearer and nearer every moment, unlike anything 
that they had ever heard before. At first it resembled 
a mighty wind raging through the tree-tops; after- 
wards it was more like the rumbling of a heavy rail- 
way-train ; then there was a confusion of sounds— 
crashing, roaring, burstiag—and all the while coming 
rapidly nearer to them, though the thunder, which 
still groaned and reverberated in the air, and the 
rain driving upon the window-panes, prevented them 
from distinguishing what could be the probable 
cause of it, or even from what direction it proceeded. 
The lightning, more distant now, but more con- 
tinuous, playing over the scene in broader flashes, 
revealed to them at length the nature of this new 
alarm. A flood of water was approaching; they 
could see a great white-crested wave rolling towards 
them. The next instant it swept along the road, 
burst open the yard gates at the back of the house, 
and disappeared from view, swallowed up for a time 
in the great hollow space which occupied the centre 
of the farm buildings, into which it poured as into a 
reservoir. The next instant Geoffrey Archer appeared 
upon the scene, followed by two or three labourers. 

‘‘The embankment has burst!” he cried, seeing 
his master at the window; ‘‘ we shall all be washed 
out of our beds!” 

He was thinking not of his own people, nor of his 
master’s house, but of his horses and stock in their 
stalls, for which, indeed, the danger was imminent. 

Mr.;Chamberlain was down amongst them in a 
few moments, but by that time the reservoir, it 
seemed, jwas full, for the water was again in motion, 
and coming towards them in a great spreading sheet 
like a rising-tide. Unless it could now be checked, 
not only the. stables and cowsheds, but even the 
house itself would be flooded. 

‘It’s that man’s abominable aqueduct,” cried 
Chamberlain. ‘‘I wish he had never made it. He 
told me there was a weak point in it which wanted 
repairing. We must go and see what can be done.” 

ading through the water, which, from some 
cause or other, had now begun to flow more slowly, 
Mr. Chamberlain and his men hastened towards the 
embankment. There was a sluice there, between 
the river and the aqueduct, which ought to have 
been closed, Archer said; but the man who usually 
saw to it had left only a few days ago, having had a 
fall out with Mr. Chamberlain; and no one else, he 
supposed, had given it a thought. They could not 
have expected such a storm as this. He himself had 
‘never seen such a rain in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant.” 

Mr. Ohamberlain was full of wrath, and vented 
his ill-temper upon Mr. Brownlow, who, he said, 
never ought to have made such a concern as that 
upon any man’s land that was not his own. He 
wished he had broken it up and taken it away with 
him, water and all, when he left the Goshen. 

Archer was out of breath with his exertions, an4 
very anxious to get forward, or he would not have 
allowed Mr. Chamberlain to go on thus about his 
late master. He resolved to give him a bit of his 
mind as soon as he should have a chance, let what 
would come of it. But business first and pleasure 
afterwards; so he plunged on, half-way up to his 
knees in the flood, hastening tewards the river. 
They were both so much occupied with their thoughts 
that they did not at first perceive that the water had 





begun to grow shallower and less rapid as they pro- 
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ceeded, instead of becoming deeper and more impetu- 
ous, as might have been expected; and at length, 
to their surprise, it ceased to flow, and there was 
nothing under their feet but the road, its sharp 
stones, from which the loose soil had been washed 
away, standing out wet and shiny, while only the ruts 
and hollows remained full of water. Into these ruts 
and hollows they stumbled occasionally as they still 
hurried on, much to the detriment of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s weak ankle, and, by consequence, of his equally 
frail temper, for the storm was nearly over now, 
and in proportion as his fear subsided his anger 
rose. 

“Stop!” he cried, at length, to Archer; “stop, 
will you? We are going wrong. The water does 
not come this way!” 

‘“‘Tt can’t go no other way,” said the old man; 
“it can’t run up hill; it has all run out.” 

‘‘Nonsense! Do you suppose the river is empty, 
in such weather as this, too?”’ 

‘‘Then some one has put the sluice down.” 

‘“‘That’s not likely. Who would go out on such a 
night as this to do it, unless forced by the flood, as 
we are?” 

‘Better go on, at all events, and look at the 
sluice,” said Archer; and they did so. 

By the time they reached it the rain had almost 
ceased, and a streak of light appeared in the east. 
Soon they were able to see the water in the river, 
much swollen, and rolling rapidly along. Thesluice 
was down; it had evidently been open until a short 
time before they arrived at the spot, and somebody 
had closed it. 

“Tt has dropped down of itself,” said Chamber- 
lain. 

‘“‘That’s impossible,” said Archer ; and he showed 
him why it was so. 

“Who can have shut it, then?’’? Chamberlain 
asked. 

‘“‘There’s only one man as I can think on,” said 
Archer, doggedly; ‘ and that’s Mr. Brownlow.” 

“Mr. Brownlow? Stuff!” 

“ Stuff, is it? Why, then, look up yonder. What 
house is that where you see the light in the window ? 
That’s Windy Gorse, ain’t it? Now are ye satis- 
fied ?”” 

“ That’s no proof,” said Chamberlain. ‘On such 
a night as this there may well be some one up and 
about.” 

‘Well, then, I'll give you another reason. Nobody 
wouldn’t have known about the water having broke 
out sooner than me and you, and nobody as knowed 
it could have come quicker or so quick. But who- 
ever it was as let down that there sluice, he must 
have been here some time before us ; and he must have 
come out of his bed to do it, caleulating beforehand 
what was like to happen; and nobody else would 
think of it or know enough about it but Mr. 
Brownlow, as made it. He said he would do you a 
good turn if ever he had it in his power, and he 
would keep by his promise about that, as I have 
good cause to know.” 

“Well,” said Chamberlain, impatiently; ‘if it 
was Mr. Brownlow’s doing, we shall be sure to hear 
of it. He will publish it upon the house-tops.”’ 

“You are wrong there again,” said Archer. ‘He 
would be much more like to keep it a secret, and 
never let nobody know. But now I think of it, Mr. 
Brownlow caught such a bad cold, and was so poorly 
after he had been called out of his bed that there 
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tother night, that I don’t think Mrs. Brownlow 
would be willing for to let him come out again; not 
even for you.” 

“What other night do you mean ? ” Mr. Chamber- 
lain asked. 

But Archer recollected himself, and evaded the 
question. 

‘¢You’ll know all about it sometime or another,’’ 
he said, mysteriously. ‘‘ Well, if it wasn’t Mr. Brown- 
low himself as shut the sluice down, it must have 
been his son.” 

“His son? What, Michael? Hold your silly old 
tongue, do. Michael Brownlow would be more likely 
to get out of his bed to set the water running than to 
stop it. He does not pretend to be friendly, and I 
am not sure but I like him the better for it. It’s 
honest and straightforward of him, anyhow.” 

‘‘Mr. Michael don’t pretend, don’t he? No, sir; 
that’s true. But you'll tell a different tale about him 
by-and-by. Ah, welladay! If we only knowed 
everything, all on us, how different we should think 
of one another.” 

They had turned from the river side, and were 
making the best of their way home while they thus 
talked. 

“‘T hope the water has not got into the stables,” 
Archer said. 

wy — it has not got into the house,” his master 
answered. 

‘*It would be a bad job for Sultan and the rest of 
’em,’’ said Geoffrey. 

‘Tt would be a terrible thing for Eva,” Mr. Cham- 
berlain thought. His heart sank within him as he 
reflected how injurious the damp might be to her if 
even the lower part of the dwelling should have been 
flooded. He hastened his steps, returning to the 
house as quickly as his increasing pain and lameness 
would permit. It was by this time sufficiently light 
for him to be able to see the road and to trace the 
course of the water; and it was with no little satis- 
faction he perceived that, although it had swept past 
the door of the dwelling, it had not entered it. Archer 
found the stable also dry, and the horses safe and 
sound; and he too was satisfied. 

‘‘Tt’s Mr. Brownlow that we have to thank,” he 
said, ‘“‘or Mr. Michael, as sure as my name’s 
Archer.” 

“Tt’s his aqueduct thing at all events: that has 
been the cause of all this trouble,’? Chamberlain 
replied. ‘Tl have it filled up and got rid of im- 
mediately.” 

‘“You won’t do nothing of the sort,” Geoffrey 
answered. ‘It has been very useful to you all the 
summer; you were glad enough to have it then. It 
ain’t-right to turn round and find fault with it now. 
If the sluice had been let down, as it ought to have 
been, the embankment never would have burst; and 
if you hadn’t sent Dick Haythorne off in such a 
hurry, without no proper cause for it, it would have 
been seen to, and nothing of this here would have 
happened. And as for Mr. Brownlow, there ain’t a 
better gentleman, nor a better master, nor a better 
Christian a living, as you ought to know, and will 
know one of these fine days. And then you'll wish 
you hadn’t. So don’t tell me! for I won’t hear 
nothing of the sort; and I should be ashamed, I 
should! So there now.” 

It was a wrathful speech, and somewhat incoherent 
and illogical, as such speeches usually are, but Mr. 
Chamberlain understood it, and before he could find 
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words to reply, Archer had turned his back, and was 
walking away, swinging his lantern, in which the 
candle had long ago burnt out. 

Mr. Chamberlain called after him, desiring to know 
what he meant by it, to which the old man only 
answered, without looking round,— 

‘It’s as true as true.” 

The steward, growing more irate, limped a few 
paces after his plain-spoken servant, and began to 
threaten him, bidding him look out for another place 
at once, as he would not keep him in his service any 
longer, to which Archer replied, standing still and 
looking at him with provoking calmness, that he 
would take him at his word, and leave him at the 
week’s end. 

Nothing more was said, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
feeling already that he had done a foolish thing in 
dismissing a servant whom it would be very difficult 
to replace, turned away and entered his house. 

He found his wife looking out for him from the 
landing, and when he had inquired about Eva, and 
had satisfied himself that she was as well as could 
have been expected after the alarms of the night, he 
went to his own room, hardly knowing whether he 
ought to be more angry with Archer or more ashamed 
of himself. One thing alone was certain, namely, 
that he repented more than ever that he had been 
induced to take possession of Mr. Brownlow’s house, 
and would gladly have changed dwellings with him 
again that moment if it had been possible. 

While these thoughts were passing through his 
mind he was again disturbed by the voice of Geoffrey 
Archer, calling to him under his window. 

‘‘What’s wrong now?’ he cried, anticipating 
some fresh calamity. 

“The cows, sir; poor things 

‘¢ What’s the matter with them?” 

‘‘ There’s two lying dead under the big ash-tree in 
the far close—killed by the lightning.” _~ 

‘‘ Two—dead ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘‘The shorthorns, of course?’’ Mr. Chamberlain 
said, bitterly. 

‘« Yes, sir; the shorthorns; the prettiest creatures 
of the lot.” 

“T knew it!” said Chamberlain. 
else?” 

‘* Not as I know to at present.” 

‘Oh, not at present!’ he repeated, and closed the 
window without another word. 

It was curious that at that moment, notwith- 
standing his anxiety and trouble, the ideas which 
immediately occurred to him bore reference to a story 
or fable which he had read in his boyhood, about a 
wagoner who had wantonly killed a dog. The dog 
had been on intimate terms with a sparrow ; and the 
sparrow, resolved on avenging his friend, followed 
the wagoner wherever he went, and was the instrument 
of bringing many woes upon him. Whenever any 
frosh misfortune happened to the wagoner, he ex- 
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claimed, “‘ Miserable wretch that Iam! why did | 
kill the dog?” And the avenging bird was always 
at hand chirping out a reply, ‘‘ Not wretch enough 
yet! Oh, no! not wretch enough yet.” And this 
went on until the wagoner came to a bad end. 

Mr. Chamberlain was oppressed with the thought 
that a similar vengeance would now overtake him. 
The evil had begun; one misfortune would follow 
another, until the retribution was complete. As he 
turned away from the window, without any further 
reply to Archer, who was waiting below, he caught 
sight of another figure in the distance. It was 
Michael Brownlow, and he.knew him in a moment. 

Michael, after closing the sluice, had gone on to 
the Goshen, instead of returning home, anxious to 
assure himself that the house and its inmates were 
safe. It was he who had discovered the dead cattle 
under the tree, and had brought the information to 
Archer. Mr. Chamberlain set his teeth together. 
Michael seemed to haunt him; Michael was there to 
witness the loss of his cattle; Michael was, no doubt, 
sympathising with the good servant whom he had 
dismissed ; Michael was a bird of ill omen, like the 
sparrow. He could fancy him rejoicing over his 
troubles, and answering, in mocking tones, whenever 
he bewailed his wretchedness. 

As Mr. Chamberlain turned his thoughts again to 
Eva, his apprehensions on her account gathered 
force, and at the same time a softer mood came 
over him. Archer’s last words, uttered without 
thought, seemed to have a threatening and almost 
prophetic meaning. 

“‘Nothing else at present,” Archer had said. 
What evil might not be impending in the near future? 
What else could he expect but evil in that house? 
His eyes filled with tears. He thought of Lizzie 
Brownlow, well and strong, up at Windy Gorse, 
stronger than she had ever been before, and of his 
own child Eva, drooping, almost from the very day 
when she had come under that roof. Was not this 
a just retribution? Mr. Brownlow might, indeed, 
have forgiven him; Mr. Brownlow might not wish 
him any harm, as he had so often said. Mr. Brown- 
low, at all events, would do him none, he felt sure, but 
rather the contrary. But there was One above who 
would yet take account of all that had passed between 
them, and render to each his recompense. The fable 
gave place now to the older truth, of which Mr. 
Brownlow had warned him before he had yielded 
himself to the evil covetousness which he now looked 
upon as the cause of all his woe, and the words, “I 
will requite thee in this plat,” smote upon his heart 
with as much significance and terror as if, like the 
sentence of doom at Belshazzar’s feast, they had been 
written in letters of fire upon the wall before him. 

Instead of going to bed, as he had intended, he 
crept silently to Eva’s room, and finding that she 
was asleep, sat down by her bedside, watching 
anxiously and fondly till the morning was far 
advanced. 
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BIBLE LESSONS FOR EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST, 


THE ONE POUND. 


** And another came, saying, Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which I have kept laid up in a napkin.""—Lwke xix. 20. 


| Parable of the Pound uses a severely com- 
mercial illustration in setting forth the use of 
spiritual things. It is not singular in this. 

There is another one, the Parable of the Talents, 
which closely resembles that of the Pounds. Indeed, 
it is noticeable that the Great Teacher frequently 
makes His parables turn upon some question of thrift. 
Debtors and creditors, loss and gain, avarice and 
extortion, are often referred to. 

If you were to look at the parables of Jesus with 
an eye to this peculiarity, you might perhaps be un- 
expectedly struck with the prominence given to such 
persons and matters. They continually recur. We 
have not merely the good seed which produces sixty- 
fold, and the net which brings great gain of fish, and 
the multiplication of the little grain of mustard, but 
we have the two debtors, the unprofitable servants. 
We have the rich man who calculates about the dis- 
posal of his goods; the unmerciful debtor who puts 
his fellow-slave into prison; the labourers who 
complain of their hire ; the merchant seeking goodly 
pearls, or hiding a treasure; the wicked husband- 
man to whom the vineyard was leased; the unjust 
steward; even the shepherd and the woman who 
lose the sheep or the coin, and call their neighbours 
to rejoice when they had recovered what they thought 
had been lost. The love of God is shown in the 
forgiveness of one who had wasted his substance. 
This reference to thrift and gain and loss is not 
merely noticeable in the parables of Jesus, but it 
is very natural, for we must recollect that they were 
addressed to Jews, to whom they would appeal with 
special force. For the Jew, time out of mind, has 
ever been distinguished for the keenness with which 
he transacts and understands questions of money, 
profit, and loss. 

Perhaps, however, there is no parable of Jesus in 
which, like its fellow one of the Talents, the reference 
to thrift and increase is more notable than that which 
we call the Parable of the Pounds. 

In it Jesus recognises the direct and indirect method 
of making or multiplying money, namely, by trade at 
first hand, or by putting it out to interest. And He 
likens the work of the kingdom of God to these mer- 
cantile or financial transactions. 

First, I think we may justly conclude that such 
transactions as appear in the parable meet with no 
disapprobation from our Lord. Provided it be honest, 
He lends his approval to thrift. There is no stated 
or se condemnation of it. It is true that in the 
parable before us He makes the thrift of some, and 
the indolence of one, the ground on which to base a 
higher devotion and better gain, but the industry of 
the traders is commended with no drawback. And 
thus I think the parable can be used by us in what 
{ may call a lower as well as a higher sense. 








I ee. therefore, so to employ it in considering 
chiefly the conduct of that one of the servants of the 
nobleman who was entrusted with a pound, but 
hoarded it till his master returned, and was punished 
for not restoring it with interest. The master says 
to him, as he does to the others, ‘Occupy till I 
come.” Literally translated, this should be, ‘‘ Carry 
on business till I return.’”’ He was distinctly desired 
and charged to increase his capital. Of course there 
was some risk in trading with his money or in putting 
it out to interest. There can be no increase, progress, 
improvement, without some measure of risk, how- 
ever small. But this man was timid, suspicious, 
without enterprise. And so when his master came 
back he was, at the best, in no better position than 
when his master left. His master found him exactly 
where he was, with his pound, but with no more. 
And we may well ask whether this does not convey a 
lesson at all times. A lesson to ourselves. Look, 
then, first at this timid hoarder of his pound. Look 
at him and his procedure in what I may call the 
lower light shed upon the conduct of life in this 
parable. 

How aptly this man exhibits the behaviour of some 
in what are considered social matters. I do not mean 
in the mere investment of money. That is only the 
illustration used, and people do not want to be taught 
to be more venturesome in that matter now; rather 
the reverse. But the conduct of the man in the 
_— might show us the use of that which is signi- 

ed by the pound, that is, such gifts and powers, 
however small, as God has given us. These are meant 
to be improved, increased, enlarged, and, under God, 
by ourselves. 

A man, we will say, hears of some one who has 
really bettered his condition by fair means—by in- 
dustry, patience, and good economy. And, knowing 
that he himself has made no progress, he assumes 
that this man has succeeded by good luck, as he calls 
it. And he says to himself, It is no use my trying. I 


' have no advantages, no openings, no influence. What 


can I do with my little means? I will be content to 
keep as I am, and be as my forefathers were. So social 
progress halts. So, not only individuals, but whole 
classes, remain in the same poor state. They think 
they have so little to work with, and upon that they do 
not try to improve their own condition. At the best 
they only keep their pound. A little perception, how- 
ever, of the possibilities of improvement, a little more 
consideration, economy, and exertion on their part, 
would often diminish the drawbacks -of a small ori- 
ginal possession. A man and a class may, as it were, 
sometimes almost create their own circumstances. 
They may enormously improve them by industry, 
temperance, and the use of such intelligence as they 
may possess. 
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Direct individual self-help is the best help. If they 
expect to be helped, and think they cannot get on 
unless helped, from outside, by others, they may 
probably remain in the same undesirable condition. 
The bad workman always quarrels with his tools. 
The unsuccessfei gardener lays the chief blame on 
the soil of his garden. Much, though, may be made 
of whatever a man has if he only makes the best of 
it, and will have the courage and self-denial to try. 
The pound which grew in the hand of the faithful 
servant is a distinct Divine illustration of tha indus- 
trious energy which here and there in the history of 
mankind—aye, in our own times—has raised indivi- 
duals and peoples into prosperity, even when the 
circumstances of nature have been apparently against 
them. Let any one who may fancy he is kept down, 
and that there is no use in his trying to rise, take 
heart of grace from the illustration used in this par- 
able of the gospel. Let him not be like the timid 
servant who thought he did all that was to be ex- 
pected of him when he was content. to sit where he 
sat, and just keep what he had got. The resources 
of human life and improvement, its stability and hap- 
piness, are by no means exhausted ; they are in some 
respects but very imperfectly developed. 

But there is a warning against mere selfishness in 
the illustration used in the parable. The faithful 
servants worked for the master, though they were 
eventually benefited themselves. And, with this con- 
sideration, I would notice how a lesson may be learnt 
from the parable directly in respect to what we 
understand by trade. There is of course no true 
thrift in gross fraud. But even when we keep clear 
of that a man may come short of righteous thrift. 
He may do things which have come to be almost a 
custom in business, but a custom better honoured in 
the breach than the observance. If he only thinks 
of what he can get for himself, though at a loss to 
another, he does not promote the cause of prosperous 
business. Business to be stable and sound must be 
conducted with fairness and genuine honesty. It is 
that which really keeps up trade and credit. Of 
course we all agree that transactions which every one 
would condemn are fatal to commerce. Fraudulent 
business is not merely bad in the case of the man 
himself who is guilty of it, but fraudulent business 
in one brings discredit upon all. The collapse of one 
cheating bank causes a measure of distrust in regard 
to all banks. But there is a minor departure from 
high-minded trading, which, though it may seem to 
bring some gain to a man or a company, is no true gain 
tothe community. The exportation, for instance, of 
scamped goods by even a few firms makes the foreign 
buyer suspicious of the exports of a whole people. 
Some over-sharp manufacturers have sent out such 
bad goods across the Atlantic that Americans have 
taken to make them for themselves, and now there is 
a shop for the sale of American cutlery even in Shef- 
field itself. Honest trading, and the desire for only 
fair returns, is at the bottom of all good business, 
and is the surest way to make it revive when it has 
been depressed. No doubt there are some industries 
which are depressed by exceptional legislation, as in 
respect to the refining of sugar. And there are 
others which are left behind by scientific discovery, as 
the manufacture of gun flints was wholly superseded 
by the invention of the percussion-cap, or as gas may 
be displaced by a fresh application of electricity. 
But still what I have said about good faithful work 
being at the bottom of good trade holds true. Mo- 





mentary gain by scamped work is like the dram 
which flushes the pulse for an hour, and then leaves 
the man worse than he was before. 

The servants in the parable worked for the master, 
and just inso far as we here in England are faithful 
—faithful to the great Master in following the laws 
of fairness, justice, truth, and good work in our busi- 
ness—so, and so only, does the Master put a genuine 
return in our hands. The future lies far more than 
many think in the power of ourselves. Industry, 
combined with such skill as we may have—provided 
it be accompanied by temperance—will do for people 
what nothing else can do. If they will not do what is 
needed, no external help will recompense them in the 
end. The great Master looks for an increase in their 
welfare from such as serve Him. At the most, if they 
do not that, they stand still, and are no better than 
they were—nay, at last are worse off. His austere 
law that unto him that hath shall be given—the law, 
indeed, under which we live now—regulates the 
prosperity of the individual and the nation. From 
him that hath not—from him that has not merely 
no energy, but no faith in goodness and ‘truth—from 
him shall be taken away that which he seemeth to 
have, but which is a mere seeming, an unreal, unpro- 
ductive thing to him, inasmuch as he does not make 
the best of it, however small, and do his work right- 
eously, whatever his work may be. 

So much for the social use of the illustration em- 
ployed in the parable, and which obviously concerns 
practical Christianity. Its lesson, however, involves 
a principle which applies to the highest spiritual 
matters. Indeed, it is chiefly and finally used to set 
forth the things of the kingdom of God, and the in- 
crease and blessing which come from a right use of 
what we understand by Divine gifts, which have 
been committed unto us by God. The same law, or 
rather the same Lawgiver, governs both social and 
religious matters. God not only demands courage, 
industry, patience, and temperance for that dominion 
over the earth, that development of the resources of 
human life which He provides for us, but He dis- 
allows timidity and unwholesome conservative dread 
in the use of those spiritual gifts and truths which 
mark the kingdom of heaven and are committed to 
the Church. Of these He would say, ‘‘ Occupy [or 
carry on prunes] till I come.” 

In the parable, the industry of the faithful 
servants who by the processes of trade, by inquiry, 
enterprise, comparison, exchange, developed the 
power and the value of the deposit they received, is 
used to set forth the conduct of those who would 
rightly employ the blessings of the kingdom of God. 

Apply this first to the deposit of truth which is 
committed to the Church, and which it is not to hold 
fast in the fashion of the man who wrapped his pound 
in a napkin, but which, by use, is found to reveal 
greater worth. 

As the true merchant trades and gains, so the true 
Christian lives and learns. As the merchant does 
not hoard his capital, so the Christian does not hoard 
his deposit of truth. As the merchant’s capital is 
intended to grow, so the Christian’s store of truth is 
meant to grow. Working under the Mastezr’s direc- 
tion and by the Master’s rule—guided by the Spirit 
of truth which He has promised—we reach more. 
The whole drift of the parable shows that we are not 
merely to spend, use, or apply the truths entrusted 
to us, but to increase them. The possession of a 
truth may yield an enormous interest. It may grow 
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larger, deeper, wider. The master’s pound, in the 
hands of the faithful servants, is not only laid out 
discreetly, but produces more pounds. As years 
move on, as the knowledge of mankind is increased 
and corrected by experience, research, and a rea- 
sonable use of facts which are discovered from time 
to time, so the Christian who rightly prizes the truths 
and the light he has received will enlarge their 
value after the way which is involved in the illustra- 
tion used by the Christ in the parable. 

Have we a deposit of truth? Surely, especially in 
the Holy Scriptures. We are called by the parable to 
get yet more and more out of this deposit ; not merely 
to guard it jealously, but bring it out into the light, 
without morbid fear of the venture. Turn it over, in 
more senses than one, and find the truth we get from 
it enlarged. God’s pound, bravely and rightly used, 
will make more pounds. 

There is, indeed, with some, apparently, a disposi- 
tion to hide it in a napkin, and under the plea of 
holding fast the form of sound words, and guarding 
the inheritance of the Church, jealously to resist any 
inquiry which, to timid minds, seems to risk the secu- 
rity of blessings which we have received. 

Let us rather recognise the necessity for investi- 
gation, comparison, exchange, even in so precious and 
sacred a thing as the deposit of truth which we have 
in the Holy Scriptures. The recognition of this 
necessity, the countenance it receives from such a 
parable as that before us, might be of immense com- 
fort to some who are dismayed at what they believe 
to be attacks upon the Bible and Christian religion. 

Nothing is gained by affecting to ignore these 
attacks, or thinking that we can keep truth safe 
by wrapping it up and putting it aside, lest it should 
be touched or lost. The true and safe course is to 
turn our spiritual capital over, and not shrink from 
investigation, inquiry, and enterprise in respect to it. 


. Thus we are, in reality, not losing hold of it, but 


doing that which will bring out its value more plenti- 
fully. That which, to some, looks like risk is only a 
divinely-ordained process by which we add to our 
store. 

The parable, moreover, would teach us how not 
only the great deposits of truth in the Church, but 
individual gifts, may be expanded and enlarged. 
Thus faith, trust in God, heartily and continuously 
exercised in the common business of life, brings 
greater power of faith, greater confidence in right- 
eousness and truth. 

If we think faith is a matter to be hoarded or used 
only in respect to doctrine and creeds, it becomes un- 
fruitful. Use it daily, fearlessly, in respect to the 





discharge of the commonest duties. Do not look at it 
on the Sunday and then wrap it up in a napkin for 
the rest of the week, but carry it out into the world, 
and make your trust in God, in righteousness and 
truth, the principle upon which you conduct your 
ordinary affairs. It is wonderful how faith then and 
thus used gets larger and stronger. Do business 
with it, and it will prove itself more precious, even 
in regard to your estimate of Providence, and revela- 
tion, and religious opinions. It will grow sturdier, 
and may well help to keep you strong in the presence 
of attacks upon your spiritual belief. Thus used it 
enables us to feel that God is a reality. Our confi- 
dence in Him and His ways is continued by constant 
experience. And when doubts and difficulties are 
suggested, the man is the more enabled to say to 
himself, I know in whom I have believed. 

If you have either the gift of love, or tenderness, 
or tolerance; if you have this, as we say, naturally, 
do not be afraid to use it. Dare to give it 
play. Dare to apply it fearlessly. It will surely 
bring an increase. It will not only bring a return 
from others, but help to a brighter, better view of 
the world in which we live. So, whatever the gift, 
with whatever we have received from God, it is not 
given to us merely to be possessed and guarded 
closely, lest anything should harm it, but taken out 
into the daylight, carried into the great market of 
mankind, and used without distrust. God’s gifts 
are not like knives with so fine an edge that they can 
be employed only warily, and only on some special 
substance or materials, But the more we work them 
the better they cut. Lay them by, and they rust; 
use them, and God Himself will keep them strong and 
sharp. We may appear to be parting with, or ex- 
hausting a Divine power, but employ it freely, and 
it returns and revives. 

It is so all round with the exercise of Divine gifts 
and of Divine graces, faithfully used. They grow 
like the pounds in the hands of the good servants. 
If, for instance, you have an opportunity of forgiving 
any one, do it heartily, and you will not suffer in self- 
respect, or in the respect of others. Give, and it shall 
be given unto you. Forgive, and ye shall be for- 
given. Put out your pound in the market of God’s 
kingdom, and there will be no fear of your being 
defrauded. The interest comes from Him, surely, in 
one shape or another. Devotion to Him will come 
back out of seeming danger and change, so that 
though the pound, the thing we may have been 
tempted to hoard and not use, lest it should be lost, 
may seem to pass out of our possession, it will return 
to us with interest, to our own good and God’s glory. 





ITALY, OLD 


“| HERE are two Italys now—the Old and the 
Young. The Old won’t learn anything, but 
there is a career for Young Italy.” So said a young 
Italian to a traveller in Italy after it became united 
under King Victor Emmanuel. These words still 
accurately express the situation of affairs in the 
peninsula. Old Italy is not dead, nor has it resigned 
its pretensions to recall the past; while Young Italy 
has not more than attained to adolescence, and is but 
entering on its career of progress. In the same city 





AND YOUNG. 


of Rome the representative of Old italy is enshrined 
in the Vatican, and the representative of Young 
Italy enthroned on the Quirinal. Like his pre- 
decessor, Pius 1x, Leo xm would fain regain the 
temporal sovereignty —see Italy disunited and its 
petty despotisms restored. Humbert 1, as was his 
father, Victor Emmanuel, is at once the symbol of 
aspirations as realised in a free and united kingdom 
and the pledge of future progress. There are thus at 
Rome two courts, two sovieties, two diplomatic 
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centres, with diverse tendencies, passions, and inte- 
rests, and these are aptly indicated by the terms Old 
and Young Italy. 

The French Revolution of 1848 was the great 
event which fired the ambition of Young Italy. In 
that year Venice broke away from Austria and re- 
established a Republic. Milan revolted, and com- 
pelled the Austrian troops to retreat. Charles 
Albert, King of Sardinia, seized an Austrian pro- 
vince, and though he was afterwards defeated at 
Novara, he gave the first impetus to the work of 
Italian unity. The idea ofa united Italy had been 
transmitted from Dante through the minds of other 
great Italians to recent times. It formed the theme 
of the writings of the poet-patriot Alessandro Man- 
zoni, and became the pole-star of the existence of 
Joseph Mazzini. Mazzini, inflamed by the study of 
the past history of his country as contrasted with her 
degraded and enslaved condition, through thirty 
years of exile and persecution inculcated the idea of 
unity with unrivalled constancy and devotion. He 
formed the society of Young Italy at Marseilles, 
which penetrated to every corner of the peninsula. 
Though a Republican, he placed the unity of Italy 
above every form of government, and, with Gari- 
baldi, laid his Republicanism for the time being 
aside, and frankly accepted the programme, ‘Italy 
and Victor Emmanuel.” Mazzini lived to see a united 
Italy, and Rome the capital of the kingdom. On 
his death, in 1872, a vote expressing regret was 
passed in the Italian Chamber with the concurrence 
of all parties. 

Mazzini was a conspirator and a destructive+ 
pledged to the overthrow of the ruling despotisms ; 
yet Cavour and Garibaldi could not have done what 
they did but for his previous influence on the popular 
mind. Garibaldi’s unselfish enthusiasm contributed 
largely to bring about the consummation of a united 
Italy; but the work of Cavour in the sphere of 
diplomacy and practical statesmanship it is impos- 
sible to overrate. He made Italy. He not only 
inspired, guided, and overruled every one, but he 
laid down the broad principles of policy on which 
modern Italy is built. The adherents of the ‘“‘ Young 
Italy ” organisations were for the most part Repub- 
lican ; their cry was for a Republic, without consider- 
ing how a Republic could maintain itself. Cavour 
rejected the idea of a Republic, and accepted Mon- 
archy as the best form of government under which to 
effect the resuscitation of Italy. The country, he 
said, required a century of education before she 
should even dream of a Republic. Again, the Young 
Italians, carried away by enthusiasm for an idea, 
and almost totally ignorant of the world, believed 
that Italy could do everything by herself, and for 
herself. Cavour saw that she could do nothing with- 
out alliances, and to secure the alliance and aid of 
stronger Powers was the prime aim of his policy. 

Thirteen years after the battle of Novara, when 
Victor Emmanuel, amid the crushed hopes of the 
Young Italians, became King of Sardinia, he was 
decreed King of Italy by the first Italian Parliament, 
which met on the 18th February, 1861. This was 
brought about by a series of events as rapid as they 
were wonderful. The conquest of the Two Sicilies by 
Garibaldi, in 1860, was an astonishing feat. After 
the overthrow of the Neapolitans on the Volturno, 
the king, advancing at the head of his troops, was 
met by Garibaldi. ‘‘Garibaldi,”’ says an eye-witness, 
“made a step in advance, raised his cap, and added 
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in a voice which trembled with emotion, ‘ King of 
Italy!’ Victor Emmanuel raised his hand to his 
cap, and then stretched out his hand to Garibaldi, 
and with equal emotion replied, ‘I thank you!’” 
With the acquisition of the Neapolitan and Papal 
territories, after what had before been attained, the 
work of Italian unity was largely accomplished. This 

eat result was due not only to Mazzini, Cavour, and 

aribaldi, and to the honest purpose of King Victor 
Emmanuel himself, but to the victories of Napoleon m 
in 1859 over the Austrians in Lombardy, and, it should 
also be remembered, to the moral support of the 
British Government. In acknowledgment of the noble 
despatch of Earl Russell, then British Foreign Secre- 
tary, written in 1860, a beautiful marble statue, by 
Carlo Romano, was presented to his lordship. The 
statue represented Young Italy, holding in her hand 
a diadem embossed with the arms of the various 
Italian States, thenceforward to be one. This gift 
was greatly prized by Earl Russell, and adorned his 
library until the day of his death. 

The principle on which the British Government, 
in opposition to the views of the Continental Powers, 
countenanced the King of Sardinia in his attack on 
the States of the Church and of Naples was that 
the administration of justice, the protection of per- 
sonal liberty, and the improvement of the condition 
of the people, could only be secured by the over- 
throw of Francis 1 and of the secular rule of the 
Pope. 

Venetia was transferred to Italy in 1866, and 
Rome and its provinces incorporated four years later. 
At Christmas, 1870, ten years after he was entitled 
King of Italy, Victor Emmanuel entered Rome—so 
long desired by the Italian people—which he declared 
to be henceforth the capital of the country. In 
the temporary absence of the king, Humbert, 
Prince of Piedmont, heir to the throne, and his wife, 
the Princess Margaret, settled there for some months, 
and set up a bright and popular court on the Quirinal. 
The king and his ministers took up their permanent 
abode in the capital in July, 1871. The first Italian 
Parliament held in Rome met on the 27th November 
of that year. The opening address of the king was 
deeply impressive, and his words were frequently 
broken with emotion. ‘‘ The work,” he said, ‘to 
which we have consecrated our life is completed. 
After long expiatory trials, Italy is restored to her- 
self and to Rome. Regenerated by liberty, we shall 
seek in liberty and order the secret of strength.” 
The enthronement of Victor Emmanuel at Rome 
was only accomplished by the dethronement of Pius 1x 
as a secular sovereign. How to reconcile the State 
with the Church in the altered condition of things, 
Young Italy with Old Italy, the national unity and 
freedom with the Papal pretensions, became a pro- 
blem which then demanded, and still demands, solu- 
tion. 

The footing on which the dethroned Pontiff was 
allowed by the Italian Government to reside in 
Rome was defined by a Bill which passed through 
Parliament in May of the same year. According to 
the policy laid down by Cavour, and his principle of 
a Free Church in a Free State, the Pope was treated 
with a generous liberality. He was allowed to remain 
in possession of the Vatican and the Lateran, and of 
his country palace, Castelgondolfo, among the Alban — 
hills. He was left free to appoint the bishops, and, 
as head of the Church, to communicate with the 
whole Roman Catholic world; his person was de- 
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clared sacred and inviolable, guards were provided 
to protect his palaces, and he was granted an annual 
allowance of three million lire. This money, how- 
ever, he disdained to touch, preferring rather the 
réle of a martyr, and to regard himself as a prisoner 
in the Vatican. The sentiments of the late Pope 
towards the usurping power which had ousted him 
from his throne were expressed to an audience one 
day in the Vatican. ‘‘ What are certain Govern- 
ments?” said Piusix. ‘‘ They are like a pyramid 
of which the apex is dependent on a cabinet, which 
is dependent on an assembly, which, in its turn, is 
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dependent on a thousand demons who have chosen it !”” 

The period which has elapsed since the overthrow 
of the secular sovereignty of the Pope has been a 
period of direct antagonism between the Quirinal 





THE HEIR OF THE ITALIAN CROWN. 


and the Vatican, but it has also been a period, with 
certain abatements and drawbacks, of quiet, material 
progress and constitutional consolidation. The con- 
cord between the Crown and the Parliament has been 
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complete, and municipal government, under the 
shelter of national freedom, has grown and expanded. 

King Victor Emmanuel died at Rome on the 9th of 
January, 1878, from a severe fever caught at his 
hunting-palace of San Rossore. Only two hours after 
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KING HUMBEKT. 


his death his eldest son Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, 
was waited on and hailed by the ministers as King 
of Italy. 

This second monarch of united Italy was born on 





QUEEN MARGARET. 


the 14th of March, 1844, and in 1868 married his 
cousin, the Princess Margaret of Savoy, the only 
daughter of the Duke of Genoa. A son, Victor 
Emmanuel, Prince of Naples, now heir to the throne, 
was born on the 11th November, 1869. ‘‘The Princess 
Margaret ”—we use the words of Gallenga—‘“ had 
been carefully, but simply, educated in her mother’s 
house, apart from the court, which she did not 
accompany to Florence, and had passed her early 
days in quiet retirement at Turin, or at Stresa, 
on Lake Maggiore. As the princess was lovely, and 
known to be accomplished, charitable, and sweet- 
tempered, she won all hearts, and was hailed at her 

















wedding as the ‘ Star of Italy.’ ” 
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In the royal proclamation on his accession, 
Humbert 1 said: ‘‘ I shall follow the great example 
my father gave me of devotion to our country, love of 
progress, and faith in free institutions, which are the 
pride of our house. My sole ambition will be to 
preserve the love of my people.” The oath of alle- 
giance to the new monarch was taken by the troops 
in Rome, just beyond the baths of Diocletian, on the 
site of the Preetorian Camp established by Sejanus. 
The spectacle was singularly impressive. ‘‘ The 
young king,” says an account, ‘rode to the field 
through the thronged mass, attended by Prince 
Amadeus, his brother, and a very numerous staff. He 
looked pale and out of health, but he sat his horse 
firmly and gracefully, kinglike and soldierlike, and had 
all the resolute and almost fierce look of his father ; 
the same irregular features and strong expression, 
the same prominent rolling eyes, the same brushed 
up, bristling moustache, only not the stature, not the 
stalwart frame, not the appearance of the same lusty, 
exuberant health.” 

A week later King Humbert stood in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and in the presence of the representa- 
tives of the nation took the coronation oath. He 
alluded in his address to the unanimity of the 
national feeling as very soothing to the heart of his 
consort, Queen Margaret, who, ke said, would 
educate their well-beloved son to follow the glorious 
example of his grandfather as a constitutional 
king. 

Among the high personages who represented 
foreign countries at the coronation ceremonies was the 
Crown Prince of Germany. Vast crowds testified 
their enthusiastic loyalty by following the royal party 
from the Chamber of Deputies to the Quirinal. 
At the balcony of the Palace, where appeared the 
king and the queen, with the illustrious strangers, 
occurred a signficant incident. Snatching up the 
young Victor Emmanuel, the heir of Germany held in 
his arms and presented to the people the heir of Italy. 
Was this simple act, which possibly sprang from 
the kindly impulse of the moment, not really symbo- 
lical—a pledge to the Italian people as to Europe at 
large that the old system of things had passed away 
in both countries—and that for the future Young 
Germany was allied to Young Italy in mutual defence 
as in the maintenance of religious freedom and con- 
stitutional progress ? 
Roman populace. On them the effect was electric. 
No act could more have emphasised the friendship 
between Germany and Italy so warmly expressed by 
the Emperor William on his visit to Milan in 1875. 
‘‘Ttaly and Germany,” said the Emperor on that 
occasion to an Italian audience, ‘attained to unity 
together, and must remain friends; yes, ever friends.” 
Then turning to Victor Emmanuel, he pressed his 
hand, and repeated, ‘‘ Yes, always friends.” 

Young Italy needs all the strength she can possibly 
secure by foreign alliances, and by the patriotic 
exertions of her statesmen, to enable her to preserve 
what she has gained, and to carry her onward in the 
path of constitutional freedom and material pros- 
perity. During the kingship of Victor Emmanuel 
she had to struggle with chronic financial deficits. 
Finance, indeed, is the great rock which has ship- 
wrecked so many ministries. The unity of Italy has 
not been purchased without the heavy burden of a 
large national debt and a grinding taxation. The 
debt of Italy in 1860, the year before the establish- 
ment of the united kingdom, was £97,480,000; it is 
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now, owing to the yearly deficits, over £400,000,000, 
The country is also burdened with a large floating 
debt, and hampered with an inconvertible paper 
currency. This last is an inconvenience felt in every 
transaction of daily life. : 

Besides the pretensions of the Pope to secular sove- 
reignty, and the antagonism of the clerical party, Italy 
has also to contend against the revolutionary element 
in her own bosom. There are advanced Republicans 
who maintain that the Italy of to-day is not the Italy 
of Mazzini, and whose unsettling demonstrations in 
the large cities are fraught with anxiety to the 
Government. 

The settlement of the Berlin Treaty gave much dis- 
satisfaction to the discontented Italians. The cry 
of Italia irredenta was raised. Large and exciting 
meetings were held. Trent and Trieste were 
demanded as belonging to the Italian nationality. 
This movement, which is offensive to Austria, has 
not yet subsided, but it seems unlikely to lead to 
international misunderstanding, as it is steadily dis- 
couraged by responsible Italian statesmen. 

Brigandage is another difficulty with which the 
Government of united Italy has had to contend. 
This evil recently showed itself on an alarming scalo 
in Southern Italy and Sicily, and appeared also in the 
central parts of the kingdom, and even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome itself. 

No one as yet can fairly look for that consolidation 
and essential unity in Italy which older constitutional 
countries exhibit. The progress in this direction is 
considerable; but there exists no little rivalry and 
jealousy between the different towns and provinces. 
‘‘Each of these,’ says a political writer, ‘‘has its 
own distinctly-pronounced individuality, its own 
separate and independent interests. It must take 
time and patience in no ordinary measure to amalga- 
mate completely in one, elements so diverse and so 
heterogeneous. Antagonism is especially active be- 
tween the north and the south—the two extremities of 
the peninsula—the Neapolitan and the Piedmontese. 
In Italy, even in the same Cabinet, a statesman 
seems to be the champion of the particular district to 
which he belongs.” The vice of political life in 
Italy is an extreme partisanship. The social, lite- 
rary, artistic, and economical progress of the nation 





So was it interpreted by the | 


would have been so much greater but for the un- 
settled state of political parties. 

We may now, however, glance at some of the 
facts and incidents which have marked the onward 
steps of progress made by Young Italy, and which 
have stamped her rule as a vast improvement upon 
the old systems of government. The term Young 
Italy we of course apply not to the Italy of Mazzini’s 
early dreams, or the impossible Italy of the ultra- 
Republicans, but to free and constitutional Italy 
united under the House of Savoy. 

One of the first acts of the new Government when 
settled in Rome was to prepare a measure to enable 
the civil power to deal with religious corporations. 
This measure was characterised by the Vatican as 
spoliation and sacrilege; yet, after being carried in 
the Chamber of Deputies, it was voted in the Senate 
without modification or even discussion. A remarkable 
result, when it is remembered that the Senate con- 
tains much of the Conservative and High Church 
element of Italian life, and a clear indication that a 
detestation of the old system of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment applied to every circle of society. In virtue ol 
this new law, the 20th of October, 1873, was made 
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ITALY, OLD AND YOUNG. 


memorable by the expulsion of the Jesuits from their 
convents and colleges. 

The 14th of March, 1876, the birthday of the then 
reigning, as of the present king, was signalised at 
Rome by the opening of a new public library by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The library was 
added to the Collegio Romano, and had received 
the name of the king, Victor Emmanuel. The 
minister intimated that on the very site of the new 
building the Jesuits had striven for the triumph of 
the principles of despotic rule, against which the 
career Of the king had been an unceasing battle, and 
also that the library was a monument of the victory 
of Young Italy over tho old system of disunion and 
despotism, for the 650,000 valuable volumes it con- 
tained, which had belonged to the suppressed monas- 
teries, were now the property of the Italian nation. 

An interesting event, consequent on the substitu- 
tion of King for Pope as ruler in Rome, was the first 
meeting in that city of the Italian Association of Men 
of Science, held in one of the halls of the Capitol. The 
address of the president alluded to the past vicissi- 
tudes of the association in the evil days of Old Italy, 
and to what Young Italy might accomplish in the 
future for science, for the promotion of which it was 
fitted both by its native instincts and its glorious 
traditions. 

The sharp antagonism of the old and the new systems 
was repeatedly brought out by the respective declara- 
tions of the king and the Pope. Victor Emmanuel, 
in addressing his Parliament in 1873, expressed his 
determination to resist every encroachment of the 
clergy on the civil rights of the citizens, and not to 
sacrifice even to his desire for internal peace what 
he owed to the dignity of the country whose destinies 
he had been appointed to guide. ‘‘Our city of 
Rome,” said Pius rx in an Encyclical Letter of the 


same-year, ‘‘ has passed under the sway of men who | 


despise law, who are the enemies of religion, who 
confound all things, human and divine.” 

It was inevitable that the Church and State, the 
clerical and civil power, should come into hostile 
contact on the question of the elementary education 
ofthe people. In the struggle the Church had much 
on her side—-she had possession—she could rely on 
an old, strong, and compact organisation—on an array 
of teachers placed above want by her endowments, 
and free from domestic ties and burdens. The new 
law provided that the State should take upon itself 
the management of public instruction, allowing at 


the same time freedom to private institutions. It | 


gives no religious teaching beyond inculcating the 
maxims of sound justice and morality, and leaves to 
parents to deal with their children in that respect 
according to their convictions. 

But all steps taken by the Italian Government to 
carry out the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
and to secure the improvement of the people, were 
crimes, in the eyes of the Pope, against the Holy 
See. So deeply incensed was Pius 1x at one period 
against the measures of the usurping Government, 
that he issued an appeal to the Catholic nations to 
destroy Italian unity and to restore the temporal 
power. But what European Power could interpose 
to bring back Old Italy, and especially to restore 
the Papal Government, with all its corrupt slothful- 
hess and entire indifference to the moral condition 
and material well-being of its subjects, a govern- 
ment which, indeed, existed not for the benefit of 
the Roman people, but of the Roman priesthood ? 
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In January, 1875, Garibaldi appeared in Rome to 
prosecute his great scheme for draining the Tiber. 
After a private interview with the king, he addressed 
the working men of Rome, exhorting them to bring 
up their sons as artisans so as to ensure an honest 
and laborious occupation. ‘‘ Be as the Romans, your 
forefathers, were,’’ he said, ‘“‘ steady and persevering. 
Imitate the English of modern days; the English 
bear a greater resemblance to the ancient Romans 
than any other modern people. Nothing daunts 
them. Follow in their footsteps; this is the advice 
I have to give.you as your friend and brother.” The 
picture of the great patriot inciting the working 
classes of the Eternal City to honest, manful, and 
steady labour, and that which presented itself a few 
days afterwards of the Pope, with pomp and cere- 
mony, elevating six ecclesiastics—sworn champions 
of Ultramontane bigotry—to the rank of cardinals, 
is full of instruction as to the tendencies and aspira- 
tions of Old and Young Italy. One of the selected 
Churchmen was Archbishop Manning, of West- 
minster; another was the American archbishop, Dr. 
McCloskey, of New York. 

The contrast between the old system and the new 
in Italy is in no way so striking as in respect of civil 
and religious freedom. It would be easy to draw a 
dark picture of the persecution and intolerance of 
the past; we need only, however, refer to the fact 
of the severe punishment inflicted on the Madiai for 
simply reading in a family circle some chapters of the 
Holy Gospel. Now there is entire liberty of worship, 
of speech, and of printing, throughout the peninsula. 
Bibles and other religious books are sold as openly 
in the principal streets and thoroughfares of Rome as 
any other commodity. In Rome, as in other large 
cities of the kingdom, Protestant places of worship 
have been erected. The Waldenses have come down 
from their mountains, and are carrying with them 
the gospel to their countrymen, upon the great mass 
of whom the religious hold of the Papacy is very 
slight. But little noticed at present, the evange- 


| lical movement is destined, as many think, in the 


future largely to affect the destinies of Italy. In its 
success will, perhaps, be found the lost key to the 
true reconciliation of the Church and the State, and 
the best guarantee for the permanent establishment 
of well-ordered liberty in the fair regions of the 
Italian peninsula. 

What Italy urgently requires is peace abroad, with 
security and tranquillity at home. Her agriculture, her 
industry, her exports, have all, of late years, developed 
and increased. Post-office accommodation, railways, 
and telegraphs have also been largely extended. 
With political repose and an improved administra- 
tion would come augmented revenue and a further 
development of material resources. Much has been 
accomplished — much, however, remains to be at- 
tained. The hopes of the country, as to its consolida- 
tion and progress, are bound up with the rule of the 
House of Savoy. For it must be remembered, as we 
have tried to show, that the “Italian kingdom is 
as yet a bundle of sticks loosely tied together by 
allegiance to King Humbert.’’ ‘‘ There was never,” 
says Gallenga, ‘‘ anything like a nation in Italy till 
the king shut up the Pope in the Vatican ; and there 
would be for that country an end of unity, and, 
withal, of freedom and independence, the day in 
which either the turmoil of home factions or the 
influence of a foreign power should enable the Pope 
to oust the king from the Quirinal.” 3. 





THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XVII.—ON 


A WEEK previously an American ship, chartered 

by one of the Chino-Californian companies, 
had cast anchor in the harbour of Takoo. She was 
freighted at the expense of the Ting-Tong agency, 
that had its headquarters at the Laurel Hill Ceme- 
tery, San Francisco, where the bodies of the Celestials 


BOARD THE SiM-YEP. 


party had taken passage, to be dispatched to the 
northern provinces. The voyage, it is true, at that 
season of the year, would not last more than two or 
three days, and no other vessel was at present going 
in the direction of Leao-Tong; otherwise it was 


| not exactly the one they would have been disposed 


to select. 
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THE SEA JUNK SAM-YEP. 


who had died in the United States awaited their | 
transit to their native land, where their religion 
ordains that they shall be interred. The vessel, 
which was bound for Canton, conveyed as many as 
two hundred and fifty coffins, seventy-five of which 
had been disembarked at Takoo, and transferred 
that morning to the vessel on which Kin-Fo and his | 


The Sam-Yep was a sea junk of 

about 300 tons burden. Some junks 
of over 1,000 tons draw only six feet 
of water, enabling them to cross the 
bars of rivers. ‘Too wide for their 
length, their beam measuring a quar- 
ter of their keel, they sail badly unless 
close to the wind, but have the ad- 
vantage of being able to put about, as 
it were on their own pivot, as easily 
as atop. Their enormous helms are 
pierced with holes, a system very much 
applauded in China, but the effect of 
which is open to controversy. Be 
that as it may, however, these pon- 
derous junks no doubt do brave the 
sea around the mouths of rivers, and 
it has been recorded that one of them, 
chartered by a Canton firm and com- 
manded by an American, conveyed a 
cargo of tea and porcelain to San 
Francisco, an instance which proves 
that it is not impossible for them to 
stand the open sea. It has also been 
asserted by competent judges that the 
Chinese make excellent seamen. 
' The Sam-Yep was of modern con- 
struction, her hull being somewhat 
after the European model. She was 
built entirely of bamboo, sewn toge- 
ther and caulked with tow and resin 
from Cambodia, and was so water- 
tight that it was considered unneces- 
sary for her to carry a pump in her 
hold. She floated as light as a cork; 
her anchor was made of wood of a 
most durable character; her rigging 
was of palm-fibre, and remarkably 
flexible; and she had two masts, a 
mainmast and foremast, like a lugger. 
In every respect she seemed perfectly 
fitted for short cruises. 

In looking at her, no one would have 
imagined that she had temporarily been converted into 
an enormous hearse, and that so melancholy a cargo 
had replaced the ordinary chests of tea, bales of silk, 
and packets of Chinese perfumery. She had laid 
aside none of her usual decorations; fore and aft 
waved pennants and streamers; on the prow was 
painted a great red eye, like that of some huge sea- 
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THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. $17 


from the masthead floated the Chinese 


monster ; h 
flag; and two pieces of ordnance glittered brightly 


in the sunlight. The whole appearance of the vessel 
was fresh and festive. After all, was she not per- 
forming the pleasant duty of restoring to their native 
land the corpses of thuse who had expressed their 
wish to lie there? To Kin-Fo and 
Soon there was nothing repugnant in 
the idea of such a cargo. The two 
Americans doubtless would have pre- 
ferred something different, but they 
had no alternative than to perform 
their office of following Kin-Fo. 

A captain and a crew of six men 
were all that were required to work 
the junk. It has been said that the 
mariner’s compass was invented in 
China. Whether that is true or not, 
the Chinese cruisers never use it, and 
Captain Yin, the commander of the 
Sam-Yep, as he did not expect to go 
out of sight of land, was no exception 
to the general rule. 

Captain Yin was a bright, loqua- 
cious little man, nearly always smiling, 
and a living illustration of the theory 
of perpetual motion. He was never - 
still; eyes, arms, and hands seemed 
here, there, and everywhere, and 
moved as fast as his tongue. He 
rated and scolded his crew, but on the 
whole he was a capital seaman, had 
his vessel perfectly under his control, 
and was well acquainted with the 
coasts. The handsome sum that Kin- 
Fohad paid as passage-money had by 
no means a tendency to lower his 
spirits—a hundred and fifty taels* for 
a trip of sixty hours was a windfall 
that did not often fall to his lot. 

Kin-Fo and his guardians found 
quarters—such as they were—in the 
stern of the vessel. Soon was accom- 
modated near the bow. 

After a most careful scrutiny of 
both captain and crew, Craig and Fry 
came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing at all suspicious in the ap- 
pearance of any of them. It was quite 
unlikely that they were in collusion 
with Lao-Shen, as it was the merest chance that had 
brought Kin-Fo upon the junk at all. Beyond the 
ordinary perils of a sea-voyage there was no special 
danger pending over their charge, and they felt 
justified in relaxing a little of their vigilance. 

Kin-Fo felt the relief of being left more to himself. 
He retired to his cabin, and began to “ philosophise,”’ 
as he expressed it. Here was he, a man who, when 
he was exempt from care amid the luxuries of his 
yamen, never knew what happiness was. Trouble 
and anxiety had wrought a transformation in his 
mind, and now, when once he should gain possession 
cf the fatal letter, he thought he should know true 
happiness at last. That the letter would be restored 
tohim he had no doubt whatever. Ii ‘yaa only a 
question of money with Lao-Shen; he would as soon 
receive 50,000 dollars from Kin-Fo during his life- 
time as after his death; perhaps sooner, as it would 





* About £50. 








save him the trouble of going to Shang-Hai and 
presenting himself at the Centenarian Office, a pro- 
ceeding which, however great might be the clemency 
of the Government, could not be without a certain 
amount of risk to a former rebel. The difficulty was 
lest the Tai-ping should attack him unawares. Toe 


A TYPHOON. 


knew nothing of Lao-Shen’s movements, whilst 
Lao-Shen might be perfectly conversant with his, 
and the danger would become even more imminent 
when he landed in the very province where he 
resided. Nevertheless, Kin-Fo was hopeful, and 
went on to make brilliant plans for the future, in 
which of course the young widow at Peking played 
no unimportant part. 

Soon’s meditations, meantime, were of a very 
different nature. Lying prostrate ‘2 ais cabin, he 
was paying his tribute to the malevolent deities of 
the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li. He could scarcely collect his 
thoughts sufficiently to curse his master, or Wang, 
or the robber Lao-Shen. Aiaiya! His heart was 
stupid, his brain was stupid, his ideas were stupid ! 
He eould think uo more about his tea or his rice. 

Ai ai ya! what a fool he had been to enter the 
service of a man who wanted to come to sea! He 
would give up his pigtail, he would shave his head, 
he would become a bonze, if only he could get back 
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to dry land. A yellow dog—yes, a yellow dog was 
devouring his liver and his stomach. Ai ai ya! 

With a good south breeze, the Sam-Yep ran by 
the three or four miles of sandy shore that here lay 
from east to west. She passed Peh-Tang, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, not far from 
the spot where the European army landed; and in 
due course Shan-Tung, Tchiang-Ho at the mouth 
of the Tau, and Hai-Ve-Tse. This part of the gulf 
was almost deserted; important shipping traffic did 
not extend beyond a radius of twenty miles from the 
estuary of the Pei-Ho, and a few merchant junks on 
short cruises, and about a dozen fishing-boats, were 
all that could be seen near the shore, whilst out to 
sea the line of the horizon was quite unbroken. 

Observing that all the fishing-boats, even those of 
only five or six tons’ burden, carried one or two 
small cannon, Craig and Fry asked Captain Yin the 
reason, and were told that it was for protection 
against pirates. 

‘‘Pirates!’’ exclaimed Craig. ‘‘Surely there are 
no pirates in the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li? ” 

‘‘ Why not in the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li as much as in 
all the seas of China?” rejoined the captain. 

And he gave a merry laugh that displayed his two 
rows of fine white teeth. 

“You don’t seem to be much afraid of them,” 
said Fry. 

‘‘ Haven’t I two guns to keep them at a distance ?”’ 
said Yin. 

‘‘ Are the guns loaded ?”” Craig inquired. 

‘Generally ; not now.” 

‘‘ Why not now ?” asked Fry. 

‘Because I have no powder on board,” calmly 
responded the captain. 

‘Then what good will your guns do you?” the 
Americans exclaimed simultaneously. 

The captain laughed again. 

‘‘Tf my junk were loaded to the hatchways with 
opium or tea,” he said, ‘‘then it would be worth 
defending ; but with its present cargo—”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders with an expressive 
gesture. 

‘“You gentlemen seem to have rather a dread of 
pirates,” he said, presently, ‘‘and yet you have no 
property of any value on board.” 

Craig and Fry informed him that they had special 
reasons for wishing to avoid an attack, and asked 
how the pirates could be aware beforehand of the 
nature of his freight. Captain Yin pointed to a white 
flag that was fluttering half-mast high above their 
heads. 

‘‘ Pirates know what that means,” he said; ‘ they 
will not take the trouble to rob a vessel laden with 
coffins.” 

‘But perhaps,” insisted Craig, ‘‘ they may think 
the white fiag is only a ruse, and will come on board 
uc see for themselves.” 

‘« Let them come, then,” said Yin, jauntily ; “‘ they 
will soon have to go back the same way as they 
came.” 

Craig and Fry said no more, but they could not 
altogether share the captain’s equanimity. A junk 
of three hundred tons burden, even though carrying 
nothing but ballast, would be no mean prize for 
freebooters. They could, however, do no more than 
quictly await the chapter of accidents, and hope for 
the best. 

The captain, for his part, had neglected nothing 
-that could insure a favourable voyage. Before setting 
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OF A CHINAMAN. 


sail he had sacrificed a cock to the presiding deities of 
the sea, and its feathers were still suspended from 
the foremast; a few drops of its blood had been 
sprinkled on the deck, and a small cup of wine thrown 
overboard had completed the propitiatory offering. 

But whether it was that the cock had not been 
sufficiently plump, ur the wine had not been of the 
choicest vintage, somehow or other the capricious 
deities seemed not to have been satisfied. In the 
course of the day, quite unexpectedly, for the weather 
was bright and clear, the junk was overtaken by a 
tremendous gale, an event which the keenest of 
mariners could not have foreseen. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening, and the 
Sam-Yep was preparing to double the promontory 
beyond which the coast-line extended in a north- 
easterly direction ; that done, she might run straight 
before the wind, and Captain Yin had every reason 
to think that in less than twenty-four hours she 
would be at. Foo-Ning. 

As the time for arriving drew near, Kin-Fo’s 
impatience to gain possession of the letter increased 
considerably. With Soon the yearning to get on 
shore amounted almost to frenzy. Craig and Fry 
remembered that in three days more their responsi- 
bilities concerning the client of the Centenarian 
would be at an end; at midnight on the 30th of June 
his policy would expire, the premium had not yet 
been renewed, and all anxiety would cease. 

Just as the Sam-Yep reached the entrance of the 
Gulf of Leao-Tong the wind veered suddenly to the 
north-east ; it subsequently changed to the north, and 
two hours later was blowing from the north-west. 
If Captain Yin had had a barometer on board he 
would have noticed that the mercury had made 
a sudden fall, a rapid rarefaction of the air that 
betokened an approaching typhoon,* the motion of 
which was lightening the atmospheric strata. Had 
he been acquainted with the observations of the 
American savant, forewarned, he would have en- 
deavoured to alter his tack and steer to the north-east, 
in the hope of getting beyond the attraction of the 
tempest. 

But he did not understand the use of the barometer, 
and was ignorant of the law of cyclones. He kad 
sacrificed a cock, and therefore was he not insured 
against every calamity? Nevertheless, superstitious 
Chinaman though he was, he proved an excellent 
seaman on the occasion, and his instinct seemed to 
serve him as well as the science of a European 
captain. 

The typhoon was not of a large extent, conse- 
quently its velocity was very great, the rotatory 
motion being little less than sixty miles an hour. 
Fortunately it carried the Sam-Yep to the east, 
otherwise she would have been driven on to a coast 
where she must inevitably have perished. 

At eleven o’clock the tempest reached its height. 
Captain Yin was not laughing now, but he had lost 
none of his presence of mind. With his hand con- 
stantly on the helm, he skilfully steered the light 
vessel, which rose easily upon the waves, and in all 
his orders he was ably seconded by his crew. 

Kin-Fo had left his cabin, and, clinging to the 
bulwarks, was contemplating the sea and sky. The 
clouds, torn to shreds by the hurricane, were hurry- 
ing in masses over the surface of the water, whilst 





* Revolving storms are called tornadoes on the east coast of Africa, 
and typhoons in Chinese waters. Their scientific name is cyclone. 
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THE EX-KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


the waves, all white in the blackness of the night, 
seemed to be sucked up by the typhoon far above 
their ordinary level. He was neither surprised nor 
alarmed. This storm was only one of the series of 
misfortunes that his ill-luck had prepared for him. 
Jn this summer season other people might have made 
a short passage of sixty hours under favourable 
circumstances; but such luck was not to be his. 

Craig and Fry were much more uneasy, not for 
themselves, but for the interests of the Centenarian. 
Only let their lives be preserved until midnight on 
the 30th of June, and the conscientious agents cared 
not what became of themselves or their charge after- 
wards. 

As for Soon, to his mind the junk was in no greater 
danger now than she had been ever since he came on 
board. Stormy or calm, it was all alike to him. Ai 
aiya! The passengers down in the hold had the 
best of it; they felt neither rolling nor pitching ; he 
wished he were amongthem. Ai ai ya! 

For the space of three hours the junk really was in 
a critical position. A false turn of the helm, and she 
would have been lost, for the sea would have dashed 
over her deck ;.and, although, like a pail, she could 
not capsize, there was every chance that she might 
fill and founder. Tossed as she was by the waves, it 
was impossible to keep her in any constant direction, 
nor could any estimate be made as to the course she 
was taking. 

By some happy chance, however, she ultimately 
gained without serious damage the centre of the 
great atmospheric disturbance that extended over an 
area of sixty miles. Here, like a placid lake in the 
midst of an angry ocean, was a tract of smooth water, 
two or three miles in area, where the wind was 
scarcely perceptible. 

The junk, which had been driven thither under 
bare poles, was now in safety. Towards three o’clock 
in the morning the fury of the cyclone ceased almost 
as if by magic, and the angry waters round the little 
lake subsided into calmness. But when daylight 
dawned, no land was in sight. The Sam-Yep was 
the centre of a barren waste of sea and sky. 





THE EX-KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


N R. Robertson Smith (we suppose he is the 

Aberdeen Professor, whose tenets on some 
theological matters have caused trouble in Scotland) 
spent part of last winter in Egypt, and gives the 
following report of public feeling there concerning 
the late Pasha, who is now enjoying himself at Naples 
as ‘‘a monarch retired from business.” 

The intensity with which Ismail Pasha was hated, 
the way in which he had come to be regarded as a very 
incarnation of selfish tyranny, was little understood in 
Europe; for the timid Egyptian, always in terror of 
the numerous spies that were on the watch, scarcely 
dared to whisper his feelings even to himself. But 
many secret prayers of malediction went up daily 
against the Pasha from all corners of the land. I 
never saw the population of Cairo so filled with quiet 
satisfaction as on the day last winter when the great 
palace of Abidin was on fire. Every one hoped for 
its entire destruction as a notable act of Divine ven- 
geance on the man who tore down one of the most 
populous quarters in Cairo, and turned the inhabi- 
tants adrift to make room for his seraglio. 
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I knew one intelligent and worthy Arab who, when 
he knew that there were well-closed doors between him 
and any auditor but myself, could never speak of the 
Viceroy but as the swine, and spat at the mention of 
his name as Easterns do when a foul thing is spoken 
of. He was but the type of a large class. There 
are many men in Egypt with a genuine love of liberty 
and justice, and a natural instinct in favour of free 
and equitable institutions, which total want of poli- 
tical Knowledge and the timidity bred of despotic 
rule have not been able to suppress. The eiudilian 
eagerness with which such men followed the scenes 
of last spring and summer can hardly be conceived 
by our cooler heads. ‘I am afraid to die to-night,” 
said one such man on the eve of the abdication, “lest 
I see not the end of my enemy.” If such were the 
feelings of intelligent and educated men, it is easy to 
understand that to the ignorant masses Ismail was a 
kind of supernatural ogre of whom no story of terror 
was incredible, and whose name was not to be uttered 
except with bated breath. It is firmly believed in 
Cairo, and not by the ignorant alone, that his final 
departure from Egypt was signalised by an act of 
wholesale murder—the drowning of such women of 
his harem as he did not deem it worth while to carry 
away and could not provide with husbands in Egypt. 
No one can tell how such a rumour arose; the deed 
is surely beyond possibility; but that it is possible 
for a whole city to give it credence shows what a 
reputation the tyrant had earned. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that 
the departure of Ismail was accompanied by a whole- 
sale appropriation of what some deemed national 
treasure. They say in Alexandria that he carried off 
as much as £100,000 in gold, besides other precious 
things. No one can tell what was the extent of 
these appropriations, but I may relate to you an 
anecdote which I had on the very best authority, and 
which illustrates the character of Ismail. About 
four years ago a gentleman resident in Cairo, who 
enjoys a European reputation as an authority on 
Oriental numismatics, learned that a very important 
collection of coins, formed by a Pasha in Constanti- 
nople, had been brought to Egypt and sold to the 
Viceroy. On inquiry of the seal-bearer whether it 
would be possible to see the collection, the numis- 
matist received an unfavourable reply—coins and 
catalogue had been at once sealed up in the Viceroy’s 
presence, and deposited in his private treasury. 
However, our numismatist found an opportunity of 
addressing Ismail himself on the subject, and was not 
a little discomposed when he was told very positively 
and coldly that he was under a mistake, that the col- 
lection had never been purchased, the price asked 
being too high. So the matter rested till a few weeks 
ago, when the same gentleman, calling on Tewfik 
Pasha, was surprised by the question whether he had 
ever seen the collection of coins formed by such a 
Pasha in Constantinople. Our numismatist told his 
story. ‘‘ What,” cried Tewfik, dancing up from his 
seat, ‘‘did my father say so? did he deny having 
bought the collection? He has it now in Naples, 
and what is more, the payment of £16,000 to the 
merchant who sold it was made out of public money, 
and appears ia the accounts of the treasury.” 

Mr. Robertson Smith’s statement appears as a 
letter in the ‘‘ Scotsman” newspaper. He seems to 
think Ismail’s conduct strange, if not unique. But it 
is no uncommon thing for absolute monarchs to deal 
with national property as theirown. A large part of 
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Egyptian territory is recognised by the representa- 
tives of other nations as the private property of the 
Khedive, however it may have come into his posses- 
sion. Let it be remembered also that the Khedive of 
Egypt, the Shah of Persia, the Sultan of Turkey, 
and the Emperor of the French, were alike guests 
of the Queen of England, and thereby received his- 
torical condonation of alleged offences against their 
own subjects. About monarchs and rulers people 
may have private opinions, but in public affairs ethics 
are too often subordinated to politics. 





Varieties. 

DIAMONDS ARTIFICIALLY PropuceD.—The announcement 
that diamonds have been produced by Mr. McJear, at the St. 
Rollocks Chemical Works in Glasgow, has been received with 
some surprise and more scepticism. The alarm of diamond 
merchants may be allayed by the following letter from Dr. 
Percy, of the School of Mines :—‘‘I agree with Mr. Maskelyne 
(of the British Museum) in thinking oe is reason to expect 
that the diamond will some day be artificially produced. But, 
if so, possibly a very long period will be required to form a 
crystal of sufficient size and quality to be of any commercial 
value. Alumina, the substance of sapphire and ruby, has long 
ago been crystallised, yet to this day no artificial sapphire or 
ruby worth a farthing has appeared in the market. The balas 
ruby, or red spinel, was formed about forty years ago by Ebel- 
men in small but distinct crystals, of which I have specimens 
in my collection, yet, so far as I am aware, the natural gem is 
alone known to jewellers. The conditions under which nature has 
crystallised carbon in the cubical system must be extraordinarily 
rare, seeing that a small room would probably suffice to contain 
all the diamonds that have hitherto been discovered. The 
possessors of diamonds have not at present any reason to fear 
that the value of their property will be lowered by the crystal- 
lised carbon of the chemical laboratory.” 


MArk TWAIN ON PLAGIARISM.—Mark Twain, speaking at a 
breakfast given to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, at Boston, men- 
tioned that he was in the presence of the first great literary man 


he ever stole anything from. He declared that it was done 
unconsciously, and he described the amazement with which he 
heard a friend compliment him on ‘‘a dedication,” and say that 
he always admired it from the time when he first saw it, almost 
word for word, in a volume of Mr. Holmes’s. ‘‘ Of course,” said 
Mark Twain, ‘‘I wrote Mr. Holmes, and told him I hadn’t 
meant to steal ; and he wrote back in the kindest way that it 
was all right, and no harm done; and added that he believed 
we all unconsciously worked over ideas gathered in reading and 
hearing, imagining they were original with ourselves. He 
stated a truth, and did it in such a pleasant way, and salved 
over my sore spot so gentiy and so healingly, that I was rather 
glad I had committed the crime for the sake of the letter. I 
afterwards called on him and told him to make perfectly free 
with any ideas of mine that struck him as being good proto- 
plasm for poetry. He could see by that there wasn’t anything 
mean about me, so we got on all right from the start.” 


University Dronres.—Mr. Gladstone, in his Address as 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, said: ‘‘In some 
respects, your position, and that of the sister establishments in 
Scotland, is more normal than that of two larger and yet more 
ancient and powerful Universities of England. Of the govern- 
ing and teaching bodies as known to you on this side of the 
border, we can say with truth, what we cannot as yet say with 
universal truth of Oxford and of Cambridge, that their members 
are all of them working bees. Of your modest endowments 
you may boast, what is still to a limited extent open to ques- 
tion in the south, that they are without exception applied, 
rationally and directly, to the promotion of true academic pur- 
poses. You have also a great advantage in this: that among 
your students there is hardly a sprinkling—or at all events 
there is a much thinner sprinkling—of youths who, unhappily 
for themselves and for others, arrive at the University without 
any adequate sense of its mission or of their own. Such youths 
contemplate it as a pleasant lounge, subject to the drawback of 
lessons of routine, which it is their chief care to keep down to 
a minimum, or accept it as a condition of their social standing, 
or as a promotion from their school life, or turn it physically to 
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account as a school of corporal exercises, without any higher 
care. The rapid growth of wealth in the country tends to 
enlarge the numbers of these pseudo-students, but it is the aim 
of reform and the constant care of the authorities, if they cannot 
be exterminated, to keep them down. Among you, gentlemen, 
I trust that these anomalous varieties of the academic sub- 
kingdom of the human species are scarcely known. May they 
long be strangers to your precincts, for they foreshadow in youth, 
and they feed in after life, that heavy mass of idlers among our 
wealthy men who, though not reckoned statistically among our 
dangerous classes, yet are in truth a class both mischievous and 
dangerous to the intellectual and moral vigour of society, and 
even to the institutions of the country.” 


CINCHONA IN CEYLON.—A correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” 
says :—‘‘ Cinchona is really going to do wonders for Ceylon. At 
the end of this year there will be 50,000,000 cinchona trees of 
all kinds planted out; counting only half as coming to ma- 
turity, we have at a low average of prices 125,000,000 of rupees, 
This year we have exported 370,000 pounds, equal at least to 
£70,000 in value. Next year we shall send double this quantity, 
and probably keep up the export for some years at a million of 
pounds. All this to the coffee-planters is so much gain, the 
outlay on cinchona being very little. Tea, again, as an adjunct 
to coffee, issureto pay. It would do your heart good to sce how 
these enterprises have taken root. Whole fields of cocoa in 
Dumbera are beaten by the luxuriant growth of new plantations 
elsewhere. The difficulties which have overtaken coffee will 
eventually do much good, for there has been over-speculation 
and reckless expenditure. But the colony and its enterprises 
are sound, and coffee will before long again assert itself.” 


Tue BentTiNcK Famity.—The Bentinck family held two cen- 
turies ago, and, we believe, still hold, a high position in 
Holland, and, like the Keppels, the Schombergs, and tho 
Ginkells, came over to England with William of Orange, 
William Bentinck, son of Henry Bentinck, Heer van Dipen- 
ham, in Overyssel,- at first page of honour and subsequently con- 
fidential adviser to William, Prince of Orange, accompanied his 
royal master to England, and after the success of the Revolution 
of 1688 was firmly assured by the elevation of that prince to 
the throne of Great Britain, he was a sworn member of the Privy 


. Council, appointed Groom of the Stole and First Gentleman of 


the Bedchamber to the king, and soon afterwards created a peer 
by the titles of Baron of Cirencester, Viscount Woodstock, and 
Earl of Portland. This nobleman subsequently held the com- 
mand of the King’s Dutch Regiment of Horse Guards; as 
lieutenant-general he took a distinguished part in the battle of 
the Boyne, and some fourteen years later was invested with the 
blue riband of the Order of the Garter. His son Henry, the 
second earl, was raised, in 1716, to the Marquisate of Titchfield 
and the Dukedom of Portland. His eldest son, William, the 
second duke, married Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, the 
only daughter and heiress of Edward, second Earl of Oxford, 
a lady whom the poet Prior has celebrated as ‘‘ My noble, lovely 
little Peggy.” The next possessor of the title, William Henry, 
third duke, was a distinguished statesman in the reign of 
George 111, and in 1782 was appointed Viceroy of Ireland. He 
subsequently filled some of the highest political offices, and was 
twice Prime Minister ; and on his death, in 1809, was succeeded 
in the title and estates by his eldest son, William Henry Caven- 
dish, fourth duke, who was the father of the duke who died in 
November last. 


Russtan MENNONITES IN CaNADA.—In the memorable speech 
made by Lord Dufferin on the occasion of his vice-rega 
visit to Winnipeg, he thus alluded to the Mennonites in 
Manitoba :—‘‘ Although I have witnessed many sights to cause 
me pleasure during my various progresses through the Dominion, 
seldom have I beheld any spectacle more pregnant with prophecy, 
more fraught with promise of a successful future, than the 
Mennonite settlement. When I visited these interesting 
people they had been only two years in the province, and yet in 
a long ride I took across many miles of prairie, which but 

esterday was absolutely bare, desolate, and untenanted, the 

ome of the wolf, the badger, and the eagle, I passed village 
after village, homestead after homestead, furnished forth with 
all the conveniences and incidents of European comfort and 
scientific agriculture, while on either side the road, cornfields 
already ripe for harvest and pastures populous with herds of 
cattle stretched away to the horizon. Even on this continent— 
the peculiar theatre of rapid change and progress—there has 
nowhere, I imagine, taken place so marvellous a transformation. 
The Mennonites hold views similar to our Friends, and emigrate 
chiefly to escape conscription for war. 





